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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Educational aims and methods. — The progress of education in England dur- 
ing the last decade has attracted much attention from the American school 
worker. Progress in general organization and administration, as exhibited by 
the Fisher bill, has been the principal subject of comment; but at the same time 
the development of educational aims and methods, as exhibited by an increas- 
ing number of publications, has not lagged behind. One of the outstanding 
books showing this progressive tendency is a volume of essays* on the aims and 
methods of secondary-school subjects, edited by A. Watson Bain. 

The general organization of the book is of a type familiar to school men in 
this country. It consists of a general introductory chapter, followed by ten 
chapters, each by a different author and each dealing with a different school 
subject. The group of authors has been selected partly from departments 
of English universities and partly from the headmasters of English secondary 
schools. The list includes men of high standing and wide experience, and 
consequently the book represents the outstanding tendencies of educational 
practice. The list of subjects covered is as follows: English literature, English 
composition, modern languages, classics, mathematics, science, geography, 
history, citizenship, and religion and morals. 

The book exhibits differences of purpose and method characteristic of a 
volume written by a staff of authors. This is clearly shown in the attitude 
of the different writers toward uniformity of method. One writer doubts 
whether any formal teaching is desirable and would give the widest freedom 
to the teacher in dealing with the individual pupil. "This is my way," he 
says, "where is thine? As for the way, it does not exist." Other chapters 
go into explicit detail as to how certain subjects should be taught. The 
reader is impressed with a difference in general tone of the book as compared 
with similar American books. A great concern is shown throughout for the 
spiritual and social development of the pupil, the chapters often being literary 
in character and emotionally persuasive in tone, rather than coldly scientific. 
For certain subjects of the curriculum this type of treatment has distinct 
advantages. One cannot escape the impression that the chapter on English 
literature, for example, shows a far deeper insight into the psychological 
nature of the aims and experiences which that subject cultivates than is 

1 A. Watson Bain, editor, The Modern Teacher. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
1921. Pp. xv+272. 
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exhibited in some of our American discussions. The same emphasis appears 
again in the chapters on citizenship and morals. 

The chapter on modern languages is well written and contains some excel- 
lent material. Allowing for the different language situation due to the location 
of England, there is still much in the chapter which is applicable here. In 
speaking of foreign literature the author expresses himself in the same spirit 
as the writers of the preceding language chapters. His criticism is valid for 
much American teaching. He says: 

A great deal of what passes for "literature " is really second-hand criticism. This 
is outside the subject, namely, the intelligent appreciation of a book which is being 
read here and now — appreciation by the pupil reading it and not by someone else, 
however competent, who reads it, or claims to have read it, in the past. In the liter- 
ary world there are more echos than voices; the authors, not the critics, should be 
heard first [pp. 73-74]. 

The book is well written and deserves wide reading. It shows marked 
contrasts with the typical American treatment of the same subject at the pre- 
sent time. There is a conspicious lack of experimental data and of conclusions 
based upon exact measurement of objective and controlled studies of method. 
It would be strengthened by the addition of such material. Its omission 
furnishes an interesting comment upon present theory and practice in England. 
However, the fundamental tone of the book will be wholesome for American 
readers, partly because of the nature of the contrasts which it offers. The 
philosophy of the introductory chapter indicates in a general way the trend of 
thought in the book. It is summed up as follows: 

The contrast which Browning draws between unlearned love and loveless learn- 
ing is fundamental, and, though ignorant loyalty is far higher than destructive criticism 
— for destructive criticism is never more, at the best, than a dangerous half truth — 
yet it forsakes the sand for the everlasting rock when it has learned to give a reason 
for the faith that is in it [p. viii]. 

Sex education. — For two decades or more there has been growing among the 
civilized nations a belief that one of the major problems with which they must 
sooner or later concern themselves is that of developing in the minds of their 
people a right attitude toward matters of sex. At first, this belief grew out 
of the astonishing revelations concerning the prevalence of venereal disease. 
Later, as the Freudian doctrines became more widely disseminated and further 
psychological studies found firm basis for it, there was added the additional 
impulse derived therefrom, until at present it stands as one of the major prob- 
lems. Sex instincts, with their wide-ranging irradiations, have a physical, 
ethical, and social, as well as religious, significance. The need for universal 
instruction is acknowledged by a vast majority, but the problem as to how, 
by whom, and when it is to be given is as yet only approaching solution. 

An English author 1 has recently added another volume to the now abundant 
literature dealing with various phases of the question. Like so many others, i t 

1 Walter M. Gallicahn, A Textbook of Sex Education. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co., 192 1. Pp. 294. 



